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of some act which would not be a crime apart from the combination,
that they did not involve a conspiracy punishable by statute, and
that they were not breaches of the law relating to riot, unlawful
assembly, breach of the peace, sedition, or any offence against the
State or the Sovereign.1
It is, however, an offence for persons employed in gas or
water supply services wilfully and maliciously to break their
contracts, knowing the probable consequences of such action
(sect. 4), and this was extended to electricity workers by the
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, sect. 31. Moreover, malicious
breach of contract was made an offence if the worker had reason-
able cause to believe that it would involve serious injury to persons
or property (sect. 5). Finally, after the General Strike of 1926
several penal provisions were added by the Trade Disputes and
Trade Unions Act of 1927, notably against sympathetic and
political strikes,2 and to sect. 4 of the Act of 1875 a provision
was added prohibiting corresponding breaches of contract by
persons employed by local or other public authorities.
The two world wars brought further important restrictions
of the right to strike and penal provisions for strikers. The
Munitions of War Act, 1915,3 rendered strikes and lockouts
illegal and subject to fines for each day of contravention unless
the Board of Trade had failed to refer the dispute for settlement
to the appropriate authority within 21 days after the matter
had been referred to the Board. The Act provided machinery
for the settlement of industrial differences by compulsory arbi-
tration through the Board of Trade and established Munition
Tribunals which were competent, among other matters, to
punish offenders. These Tribunals, which " represented a new
departure in the English system of judiciary ", were held to be
more suitable than the criminal courts to deal with a lawbreaker
whom it would have been " both absurd and unfair to regard
as in the ordinary sense a criminal ".4 Two other provisions
of the Act are also characteristic of its spirit : According to
sect. 15 (4), imprisonment in default of fines imposed by the
Tribunals was not permissible ; it was the intention of the legis-
lator to achieve his object without resorting to imprisonment.
1 This is how sect, 3 is summarized by Mr, Milne-Bailey, op. cit., p. 182.
2 Neither the word " sympathetic " nor the words " political " or " general "
strike are used in the Act.
8 An admirable account of the working of this Act is given in Humbert Wolfe's
Labour Supply and Regulation (Economic and Social History of the World War, .British
Series, 1923).
4 Humbert Wolfe, op. cit,3 p. no.